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cidedly limited: it begins with the first Pan-American conference of 
1889. Such being the case, it is not surprising to find that the princi- 
pal sources of information are the official proceedings of the various 
conferences. Each conference is described as to its organization, 
methods, problems, and results. There is added a discussion of the 
Central American conferences. In general the conclusion of the author 
is that in so far a,s such conferences have looked toward political re- 
sults they have failed. "So long as the Monroe Doctrine, with its 
various transformations and aggressive character forms the leit-motiv 
of the policy of the United States no complete and lasting rapproche- 
ment between Latin and Anglo-Saxon America is to be expected (p. 
194)." Nevertheless the Pan-American conferences and various pri- 
vate instrumentalities have, he admits, tended to dispel mutual dis- 
trust. Dr. Buchi's statements of fact seem to be exact, and his infer- 
ences cautious, but there is a mechanical quality about the work — a 
failure to penetrate beyond the official records — which deprives the 
monograph of most of its value for the American reader. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Bender's War Revenue Law 1914. By the Publisher's Edi- 
torial Staff. (Albany, N. Y. : Matthew Bender and Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. xxviii. 181.) 

This volume presents the act of Congress approved October 22, 1914, 
commonly known as the war revenue law, or the emergency revenue 
act of 1914, in a setting of interesting and valuable information. There 
is an introductory historical sketch of the excise laws of the United 
States showing the relation of the present statute to preceding legis- 
lation of similar character, particularly the war revenue act of 1898 
which it substantially re-enacts with certain modifications. Next comes 
an outline of the United States internal revenue laws in general, ex- 
plaining briefly the established revenue system at the time the emer- 
gency Act of 1914 was super-added. Each section of the present 
statute is annotated to former statutes, departmental rulings and court 
decisions construing similar language in other acts. There are also a 
general table of statutes through which the development of the United 
States internal revenue system and legislation can be traced, suggestive 
bibliographical notes, a summary table of taxes, a table of cases, and a 
general index. 
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The present work should meet the entire satisfaction of those who 
require a specialized manual devoted to the subject matter with which 
it deals. J. Wallace Bryan. 

The Monroe Doctrine: National or International? By William 
I. Hull. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. Pp. vii, 
129.) 

This small volume with but some hundred and thirty words to the 
page is most attractively printed. The book consists of three addresses 
delivered respectively before the American Society for the Juducial 
Settlement of International Disputes, the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, and the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. The addresses are reprinted as they appear in the publi- 
cations of these societies with a few changes in titles and phraseology, 
the transposition of several pages from one address or chapter to another 
and the suppression of a few pages of literal repetition. Their original 
purpose is apparent in the book. Their style is that of the spoken 
rather than the written word; and there is a considerable amount of 
repetition. The first ten pages of both the second and third chapters 
are reductions of the first, serving as introductions to the later chapters. 

The first paper contains a brief historical resume of the development 
of the doctrine leading to the present onerous responsibilities of the 
United States and the accompanying interference in the affairs of our 
neighbors. The second states seven proposed solutions of the future 
of the doctrine. The third contains the author's suggestion that the 
doctrine be no longer considered purely national, but that it be merged 
in a universal guarantee of the territorial integrity of all states under 
the protection of The Hague Tribunal. On the whole, the book cannot 
be considered a weighty contribution to the voluminous literature on 
ihe, subject. Robert T. Crane. 

Woman's Work in Municipalities. By Mary Rjtter Beard. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1915. Pp. x, 337.) 

It has long been hinted that woman's small place in history is due 
to the fact that women have not written history. So zealously has this 
neglect been remedied in the present instance, so amply has been re- 
corded every item of American women's interest in the life of their 
cities, that much of the resulting book might obviously have been writ 



